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ABSTRACT 

This executive . Jmmary of the National Educational 
Goals Report 1996 serves as a b rometer of the U.S.'s progress toward 
the National Education Goals de.ined in early 1990. This year's 
report, sixth in a series of anVual reports planned through the year 
2000, focuses on standards and j ssessments, two areas of educational 
reform which are currently of interest to state and local 
communities. The report also up tates information reported in 
1991-1995 to indicate changes h nee the baseline reporting year 
whenever additional data has be ome available. Part 1 of the summary 
takes each of the national goa ■ and highlights a few key findings in 
that area since 1991. Part 2 answers frequently asked questions about 
setting standards and creating assessments at the state and local 
level and provides knowledge so that parents and students can 
actively participate in discussions and the decision making process 
in their communities. Examples of challenging state assessment 
programs and activities from Maryland, Connecticut, and Kentucky are 
given. Part 3 outlines the U.S.'s progress since the baseline year on 
a set of core indicators in each National Education Goal area. 
Overall, the Goals Panel stresses that it will be impossible to 
achieve the National Education Goals unless states and local 
communities demand more from their students by setting rigorous 
standards for student achievement and by designing new forms of 
assessment to determine whether students have mastered challenging 
subject matter. (MAK) 
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Foreword 



O n behalf of the National Education Goals Panel, I am pleased to 
present the 1996 National Education Goals Report. This is the sixth 
in a series of annual reports published by the National Education 
Goals Panel to measure the amount of progress made by the nation 
and the states toward the eight National Education Goals. This 
year’s Goals Report consists of two documents, a Core Report and an Executive 
Summary. The Core Report highlights approximately two dozen core indicators to 
convey to parents, educators, and policymakers how much progress we have made in 
each Goal area. The Executive Summary presents this information in a condensed 
version. 

This year the Goals Report focuses on two areas of education reform which are 
currently of great interest to states and local communities: standards and assess- 
ments. The Goals Panel remains convinced that it will be impossible to achieve 
the National Education Goals unless states and local communities demand more 
from their students by setting rigorous standards for student achievement and by 
designing new forms of assessment to determine whether students have mastered 
challenging subject matter. The good news is that the majority of states and a 
number of local school districts, both large and small, have been engaged in 
standards-setting and assessment development for quite some time. And those 
which are in the earlier stages of standards-setting and assessment development 
can expect increased support from the nation’s Governors and business leaders, 
who pledged in March 1996 to help states set their own standards and develop 
assessments within the next two years. 

While much has been written about the process of setting standards and devel- 
oping assessments for policymakers and educators, little has been available until 
now to help parents understand how higher standards and new forms of assess- 
ments will affect their own children. This Goab Report hopes to fill that need by 
providing information to parents about standards and assessments so that they can 
be knowledgeable participants in these important policy decisions. 




National Education Goals Panel, and Governor of Michigan 
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THE NATIONAL 
EDUCATION GOALS 



Goal 1 : Ready to Learn 

By the year 2000, all children in America will start 
school ready to learn. 

Did you know. . . that between 1990 and 1994, the United 
States was successful in reducing the proportion of infants 
bom with one or more health risks from 37% to 34% — 
representing at least 72,700 children who were bom with a healthier start in life? 

Goal 2: School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation rate will 
increase to at least 90 percent. 

Did you know. . . that 2,833 students drop out of school each day, 
and that within two years high school graduates can expect to earn 
25 percent more than dropouts? 

Goal 3: Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 

8, and 12 having demonstrated competency over 
challenging subject matter including English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics 
and government, economics, arts, history, and 
geography, and every school in America will 
ensure that all students learn to use their minds 
well, so they may be prepared for responsible 
citizenship, further learning, and productive employment in our Nation's 
modern economy. 

Did you know. . . that at the 1996 National Education Summit, Governors and 
business leaders from across the country made commitments to set rigorous state 
academic standards and create assessments to measure student attainment of those 
standards within the next two years? 

Goal 4: Teacher Education and Professional Development 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to programs 
for the continued improvement of their professional 
skills and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge and 
skills needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century. 

Did you know. . . that in 1994, only about half of all teachers 
reported participating in professional development activities 
in the use of educational technology and student assessment 
strategies in the previous year, despite rapidly changing 
knowledge and practice in those areas? 







Goal 5: Mathematics and Science 

By the year 2000, United States students will be first in the 
world in mathematics and science achievement 

Did you know . . . that students who take algebra are 2 Zi times 
more likely to enter college than those who do not take algebra? 

Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be literate and will possess 
the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global economy and 
exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 

Did you know. . . that between 1992 and 1995, 
the gap in college completion rates between 
White and Hispanic students increased from 15 
percentage points to 21 percentage points? 

Goal 7: Safe, Disciplined, and 
Alcohol- and Drug-free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in the United States will be free of drugs, 
violence, and the unauthorized presence of firearms and 
alcohol and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 

Did you know. . . that between 1992 and 1995, the percent- 
age of students who reported that someone attempted to give 
or sell them drugs at school increased from 18% to 28% ? 

Goal 8: Parental Participation 

By the year 2000, every school will promote partnerships that will 
increase parental involvement and participation in promoting the social, 
emotional, and academic growth of children. 

Did you know . . . that parents of students in Grades 3-5 are 
more likely to report that they participate in activities in 
their child’s school than are parents of students in Grades 
6-8 or Grades 9-12? 
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SETTING STANDARDS 
AND CREATING 
ASSESSMENTS AT 
THE STATE AND 
LOCAL LEVELS 

W hat should 4th graders know about American history? What kinds of 

computer skills should they be expected to master? Should all 8th graders 
be able to solve algebra problems? Should they be able to dissect a frog and identify 
its major organs? In order to receive a high school diploma, should school districts 
require their 12th graders to design and conduct chemistry experiments? Should 
high school graduates be expected to play at least one musical instrument? Should 
they be required to speak, read, and write a foreign language? Are these expecta- 
tions too high? How do they compare to the expectations held for students in 
other countries? In today’s world, what basics should all students learn? 

These are the kinds of questions that are being discussed and debated through- 
out the United States as states and local communities decide what they want their 
own students to know and be able to do so that they are prepared to enter college 
or the workforce when they graduate. Mounting evidence suggests that far more 
rigorous levels of academic achievement will be required to equip American 
students for the kinds of jobs that will be available in the future— jobs that will 
demand increasingly sophisticated levels of literacy, communication, mathemati- 
cal, and technical skills. Widespread concern that we do not ask enough from 
either our students or our schools has led to a resounding call for more challenging 
academic standards that clearly define what we expect all students to learn 
(content standards) and the levels of performance that we expect them to achieve 
(performance standards). 

More rigorous education standards require students to master the basics and more 
Challenging academic standards emphasize a thorough understanding of subject 
matter, plus problem-solving skills; integration and 
application of knowledge across different subject- 
matter disciplines; and thinking skills. For example, 
one of Colorado’s standards for reading and writing 
requires students to “make predictions, analyze, draw 
conclusions, and discriminate between fact and opinion 
in writing, reading, speaking, listening, and viewing. 

One of Virginia’s science standards requires students in Grade 4 to plan and conduct 
investigations in which appropriate metric measures are used to collect, record, and 
report data.” 2 And one of New Jersey’s standards for visual and performing arts 
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More rigorous education 
standards require 
students to master the 
basics and more. 



expects that by the end of Grade 8, students will “create, produce, or perform works 
of dance, music, theater, or visual arts, individually and with others. 3 

These are not the kinds of knowledge and skills that can be easily tested with 
traditional multiple-choice examinations. It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that many states and local communities are also hard at work creating new kinds 
of tests to measure whether students are meeting the new standards. 

Why should these efforts by states and local school districts to set standards and 
to develop new assessments be of interest to parents? What does this mean for their 
own children? What kinds of skills and knowledge will they be expected to learn? 
What will these new tests look like? And what will happen if students do not meet 
the standards? This chapter will address these and related questions about 
standards and assessments so that parents can actively participate in these kinds of 
discussions and decisions in their own communities. 

Why do we need to set standards? Haven't we had education 
standards all along? 

Unlike some of our international competitors, the United States has never had 
a common set of education standards. This is because education is considered 
primarily a state or local responsibility (depend- 
ing on the traditions of the state). It is true that 
the notion of establishing standards is not neces- 
sarily new to states and local school districts, 
since most have long held some sort of standards 
for promotion to a higher grade or for high 
school graduation. However, these kinds of stan- 
dards have usually been set at very low levels to 
define the minimum acceptable levels of perfor- 
mance, rather than at high levels to define 
desirable, or expected, levels of performance. 

In addition, these kinds of standards have 
usually varied widely in both their scope and 
their quality from school district to school district. High performance standards for 
student achievement have been described as “part of an overall effort to improve 
instruction, increase the content of what is taught, and develop rigorous tests that 
measure progress toward high standards. 4 

The push to set more challenging education standards was greatly influenced 
by several decades of international comparisons which suggested that U.S. students 
lagged behind their peers in other countries in mathematics and science achieve- 
ment. 56 Interest in raising standards was further heightened when the National 
Commission on Excellence in Education warned in its 1983 report, A Nation at 
Risk, that the skills and knowledge of the U.S. workforce would have to increase 
dramatically in order for the nation to remain internationally competitive. 7 

In 1989, President Bush and the nation’s Governors met in Charlottesville, 
Virginia, to address this problem collectively. The participants at this first 
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Education Summit agreed to set National Education Goals in order to provide 
a common direction for educational improvement in all states. Six National 
Education Goals were established in 1990, and were later expanded to eight by 
Congress. The Goals state that by the year 2000: 

1. All children in America will start school ready to learn. 

2. The high school graduation rate will increase to at least 90 percent. 

3. All students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject matter including English, mathematics, science, 
foreign languages, civics and government, economics, arts, history, and geogra- 
phy, and every school in America will ensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well, so they may be prepared for responsible citizenship, further learn- 
ing, and productive employment in our Nation’s modem economy. 

4 . The Nation’s teaching force will have access to programs for the continued 
improvement of their professional skills and the opportunity to acquire the 
knowledge and skills needed to instruct and prepare all American students 
for the next century. 

5. United States students will be first in the world in mathematics and science 
achievement. 

6. Every adult American will be literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global economy and exercise the rights and 
responsibilities of citizenship. 

7. Every school in the United States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol and will offer a disciplined 
environment conducive to learning. 

8. Every school will promote partnerships that will increase parental involve- 
ment and participation in promoting the social, emotional, and academic 
growth of children. 

The National Education Goals Panel was created in 1990 to monitor national 
and state progress toward these goals through the end of the decade. However, the 
members of the Goals Panel quickly concluded that it would not be possible to 
determine whether U.S. students had actually met the Goals (especially Goal 3) 
unless states set clear targets, or standards, to determine whether students had 
“demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter.” 

How much progress has been made so far? 

Since that time, a tremendous amount of work has taken place at the national, 
state, and local levels to set higher standards in education and to develop new forms 
of challenging assessments. Over the past seven years, voluntary standards have 
been created by subject area experts such as the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics in eight of the nine core subject areas specified in Goal 3 (English, 
mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and government, arts, history, and 
geography). Draft standards are currently under development in the ninth core area, 
economics. These voluntary standards have served as models or resources for the 
development of state and local standards. Physical education, social studies, English 
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as a Second Language, health, industrial arts, and technology are additional subject 
areas in which voluntary standards have been released in final or draft form. 

As the voluntary subject-specific standards were being designed, many states 
were conducting similar work of their own. At least 32 states have developed state 
standards, and an additional 14 report that standards development is under way. 8 9 
Forty-five states report that they have statewide assessment systems. Twenty-three 
states report that they have aligned* their assessments with their standards, and an 
additional 21 report that they are in the process of doing so. 10 

Local school districts also report that they have 
been busy setting their own standards and developing 
their own assessments. And this work has not been 
limited to small or wealthy school districts. Twenty- 
eight of the nation’s largest urban districts recently 
reported that they were in the process of developing 
or adopting their own standards. Twenty-eight 
districts also reported that they were in the process of 
aligning their local assessment systems with national, 
state, or local standards. 11 

Despite all of the work that has been done to date, policymakers and business 
leaders realize that a number of critical challenges still lie ahead. For example, 
translated copies of the standards, -assessments, and curricula of the United States 
chief economic competitors are not readily available to states to help ensure that 
the standards they set for their own students are comparable to the best in the 
world. 12 In addition, many states that have finished drafting their standards are 
now struggling with the complexity and expense of designing new assessments to 
determine whether students have met the standards. And limited information is 
available to let policymakers and business leaders know how their state- standards 
and their students’ performance measure up when compared to neighboring states. 

Governors and business leaders convened a second Education Summit in 
Palisades, New York, in March 1996, in order to confirm their commitment to 
standards and assessments and to address these kinds of concerns. Two of the goals 
that participants agreed to achieve in their own states within the next two years 
were “to set clear academic standards for what students need to know or be able to 
do in core subject areas; and to assist schools in accurately measuring student 
progress toward reaching these standards.” 13 

What do these new standards look like? 

Some states, such as California, are setting standards at every grade. 14 Others, 
such as Washington, are setting standards by levels rather than grades. Most states, 
however, organize their standards by three or four grade clusters (for example, 
Kindergarten-Grade 4, Grades 5—8, and Grades 9—12). All states report that the 
first subject areas in which they developed or are developing standards are 

* In other words, they are revising their assessment systems so that their tests will actually measure whether or not 

students have mastered the skills and knowledge specified in the standards. 
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English/language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. Additional core 
subject areas that are frequently cited include civics, geography, the arts, history, 
economics, and foreign languages. There is quite a bit of variation from state to 
state, however, in the breadth of subject areas covered. A few of the additional 
areas in which standards are being developed include agriculture (Nebraska), 
business (North Dakota), vocational education (Alabama), environmental educa- 
tion (Wyoming), marketing education (Texas), workplace readiness (New Jersey), 
home and work skills (Hawaii), health promotion and wellness (District of 
Columbia), technology (Michigan), and Native American, foreign, and American 

sign languages (Oklahoma). 

Four examples of state standards that were developed in the core academic 
subjects of English language arts, mathematics, history, and science follow. These 
examples were selected because each of the states that developed them— Virginia. 
Florida. California, and Delaware— met the American Federation of Teachers’ crite- 
ria for “exemplary” standards.** According to the American Federation of Teachers, 
these standards are worthy of emulation by other states. They are “all written in 
clear, explicit language, they are firmly rooted in the content of the subject area, and 
they are detailed enough to provide significant guidance to teachers, curriculum and 
assessment developers, parents, students, and others who will be using them .” 15 



SAMPLE STANDARDS 



English: Language: Arts: 



Virginia: Grade 8 
Writing 

Standard: The student will write in a variety of forms, including 

narrative, expository and persuasive writings. 

• Use prewriting strategies to generate and organize ideas. 

• Focus on elaboration and organization. 

• Select specific vocabulary and information. 

• Use standard sentence formation, eliminating comma splices and other 
nonstandard forms of sentences that distract readers. 

• Revise writing for word choice, appropriate organization, consistent point of 

view, and transitions among paragraphs. . 

• Edit final copies to ensure correct use of pronoun case, verb tense inflections, 
and adjective and-adverb comparisons. 

• Edit final copies to ensure correct spelling, capitalization, punctuation, and 
format. 

• Use available technology. 

Source: Commonwealth of Virginia Board of Education. (1995, June). Standards of learning for Virginia public 
schools . Richmond, VA: Author. 




of Columbia (social stud.es). Florida (mathematics, social studies). 

(science). Ohio (mathematics). Virginia (English, mathematics, science, social studies), and West Virginia 
(mathematics). 
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Mathematics: 



Florida: Grades 6-8 
Measurement 

Standard: The student measures quantities in the real world and uses 

the measures to solve problems. 

1. Uses concrete and graphic models to derive formulas for finding perimeter, 
area, surface area, circumference, and volume of two- and three-dimensiona 
shapes, including rectangular solids and cylinders. 

2. Uses concrete and graphic models to derive formulas for finding rates, 
distance, time, and angle measures. 

3 Understands and describes how a change of a figure in such dimensions as 
length, width, height, and radius affects its other measurements such as 
perimeter, area, surface area, and volume. 

4. Constructs, interprets, and uses scale drawings such as those based on 
number lines and maps to solve real-world problems. 

Source: Florida State Department of Education. (1996). Sunshine State standards. 1996. Tallahassee. FL Author. 



History 



California: Grade 8 
United States History and Geography: Growth and Conflict 

Standard: The student will demonstrate an understanding of the 

principles underlying the American Revolution. 

Examples of the type of work students should be able to do to meet the standard. 

1. Describe major events and explain ideas leading to the War for 
Independence. 

2. Analyze key phrases of the Declaration of Independence and explain ow 
they justified revolution, with special emphasis on the natural rights philoso- 
phy and the concept of “consent of the governed. 

3 Explain the Patriots’ cause after studying passages from such sources as 
Thomas Paine’s Common Sense , political sermons, or letters of the time. 

4. Describe the arguments advanced by both Patriots and Loyalists and explain 
how they demonstrated different interests, beliefs, hopes, and tears. 

5. Explain the contributions of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and others in 
establishing a new nation. 

6. Explain how the principles which brought about the American Revolution 
influenced other nations in history and how they still have meaning today. 

Source: California Department of Education. (1995). Challenging standards for student success. Draft interim 
content end performance standards. Sacramento, UA. Autnor. 





Delaware: Grades 6-8 

Energy and Its Effects: Interactions of Energy with Materials 

Standard: By the end of eighth grade students should know that: 

1. Energy can travel as waves which are characterized by wavelength, frequency, 
amplitude, and speed. Waves have common properties of absorption, 
reflection, and refraction when they interact with matter. They are either 
mechanical (e.g., sound, earthquake, tidal) or electromagnetic (e.g., sunlight, 
radio waves); only electromagnetic waves will travel through a vacuum. 

2. The resistance to flow of an electric current through a material depends on 
the mobility of electrons in the material. In conductors (e.g., metals) the 
electrons flow easily, while in insulators (e.g., wood, glasses) they flow hardly 
at all. The resistance to flow converts electric energy to heat energy. 




As a reminder, standards define the essential concepts and skills that we expect 
all students to know and be able to do. However, they should not prescribe what 
should be taught to enable students to reach the standard (curriculum), nor should 
they dictate how the material should be taught (instruction). These decisions are 
best left to teachers and other school staff who work most closely with students. 

For example, in the sample standards shown on the previous page, California 
distinguishes the essential concept, or standard (“The student will demonstrate an 
understanding of the principles underlying the American Revolution"), from 
sample curricular activities that students should be able to do in order to meet the 
standard (e.g., “analyze key phrases of the Declaration of Independence ). 

Does this mean that nearly all of the work on standards and 
assessments is already done and that there are no further 
opportunities for input? 

No. A number of states are still in the early stages of creating standards or revising 
initial drafts. In addition, some of the standards that have been created are so 
lengthy that it would not be possible to cover them all within the course of a normal 
school year. It will be essential for states and local communities to seek public input 
to help them choose what is most important for students to know and be able to do 
so that the standards that are finally adopted are useful and feasible. Many states 
report that public participation at hearings and at town and regional meetings has 
been a critical component of their standards development process. 16 They claim that 
public participation has helped build support tor setting higher standards in their 
states and has provided needed assistance during writing and review. 

Moreover, despite the work that has already been done, in most cases we have 
limited information to tell us: 

. ■ whether standards are of high quality; 

O : ■ whether standards are set high enough; 

ERIC 
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■ how standards in one state compare with the standards set in other states 
or other countries; 

I how student achievement compares across states or internationally; 

■ whether a state’s assessment system is truly aligned with its standards; 

■ how states and local school systems are using assessment results to improve 
both student and teacher performance; and 

■ whether current assessments are actually measuring the knowledge and skills 
that children truly need to succeed. 



How can we judge whether standards are of high quality? 

Several organizations such as the American Federation of Teachers, 17 the 
Council for Basic Education, 18 the National Alliance of Business, 19 and an advisory 
group to the National Education Goals Panel 20 
have recently developed criteria to judge the qual- 
ity of standards. 21 Although each group’s criteria 
differ slightly from the others, common to all are 
the notions that standards should be rigorous, 
comparable to the best in the world, and should be 
understood and supported by parents and the 
general public. One example of criteria to judge 
whether standards are of high quality is shown on 
the following page (see box). 22 

Colorado is an example of a state that enlisted the assistance of its citizens to ^ 
judge the quality of its standards. Over 3,000 copies of the first draft of Colorado’s 
standards were mailed to groups and individuals such as parent organizations, teach- 
ers, superintendents, public libraries, presidents of school boards, college and 
university presidents, and the general public. 23 The standards included response 
forms that asked citizens to rate each standard on a scale of 1 to 5 according to five 

V 

questions: 

1 Is the content standard a statement of what a student should know or be able to do? 

2. Is the content standard specific and clear? 

3. Is the content standard meaningful for today’s world? 

4. Is the content standard inclusive (that is, something every child can learn)? 

5. Is the content standard a worthy goal for student learning? 

Between 700 and 1,300 responses were received in each subject matter area. These 
responses were used to revise and improve the quality of the final set of standards. 



Standards should be 
rigorous, comparable 
to the best in the world, 
and should be understood 
and supported by parents 
and the general public. 




How do we know whether standards are set high enough? — 

Although we may desire to be the best in the world, information is not readily 
available that would enable states to compare their results easily to each other, to the 
nation, or to our international competitors. Simply setting standards does not ensure 
that they are sufficiently challenging. External benchmarks are needed to ensure that 
the standards are as demanding as those found elsewhere. But how can a state or a 
community benchmark' its standards to know whether they are set high enough? 




Standards Should Be: 



1. World-class: at least as challenging as current standards in other leading 
industrial countries, though not necessarily the same. 

2. Important and focused: parsimonious while including those elements that 
represent the most important knowledge and skills within a discipline. 

3. Useful: developing what is needed for citizenship, employment, and life- 
long learning. 

4. Reflective of broad consensus-building: resulting from an iterative process 
of comment, feedback, and revision including educators and the lay public. 

5. Balanced: between the competing requirements for: 

• depth and breadth; 

• being definite/specific and being flexible/adaptable; 

• theory or principles and facts or information; 

• formal knowledge and applications; and 

• being forward-looking and traditional. 

6. Accurate and sound: reflecting the best scholarship within the discipline. 

7. Clear and usable: sufficiently clear so that parents, teachers, and students can 
understand what the standards mean and what the standards require of them. 

8. Assessable: sufficiently specific so their attainment can be measured in 
terms meaningful to teachers, students, parents, test makers and users, the 
public, and others. 

9. Adaptable: permitting flexibility in implementation needed for local 
control, state and regional variation, and differing individual interests and 
cultural traditions. 

10. Developmentally appropriate: challenging but, with sustained effort, 
attainable by all students at elementary, middle, and high school levels. 

Source: Goals 3 and 4 Technical Planning Group on the Review of Education Standards. (1993). Promises to keep: 
Creating high standards for American students (Publication 94-01), pp. iii-iv. Washington, DC: National 
Education Goals Panel. 




One way this could be done is by comparing the state standard with a high stan- 
dard on another test. This type of comparison was recently done in mathematics 
and in reading, using the National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 24 
NAEP is an assessment that is administered nationally at Grades 4, 8, and 12. 
Three levels are used to describe student performance: Basic, Proficient, and 
Advanced. The percentage of students who met their own state’s performance 
standard was compared to the percentage of students in that state who scored at 
the Proficient or Advanced levels on NAEP (The Goals Panel considers student 
performance at the Proficient or Advanced levels on NAEP as evidence of mastery 
over challenging subject matter.) 

The results of this comparison suggest that what is considered “good enough” 
for student performance varies from state to state. Exhibit A profiles results for 
three states in which 8th graders performed similarly on the 1992 NAEP mathe- 




